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WOODROW WILSON 


Re-elected President of the United States on the face of the returns, unofficially 
counted; the first Democratic President to succeed himself since Andrew Jackson. 
(Drawn for The New York Times Mid-Week Pictorial by Bernard Corvinus; © 1916.) 
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in the Athens of froday 
By Elon 


Jessup 
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PHALERON BAY, ON THE OCCASION OF A NAVAL REVIEW, WITH ATHENS ON THE HILLS 
(Central News Photo Service.) 


IDEWALK cafés in Athens, since 
the beginning of the war, have 
been the strongholds of German 

agents, plots, and counterplots. That 
is one of the principal reasons why al- 
lied troops are now patrolling the 
streets of the city. 

In war or peace the water approach 
to Athens is dramatic. As the steamer 
labors up the Saronic Gulf through the 
waters that knew the Battle of Salamis 
you are thinking of the Greece of 300 
B. C. The steamer passes quaint fish- 
ing craft that fit in well in the picture. 
Through the purple morning light ap- 
pears Piraeus, the rolling hills in the 
background, and then Athens. But 
above everything else you see the Acrop- 
olis. Although it is far away your 
eyes remain riveted on it. 

In Athens, wherever you go, the 
Acropolis seems to tower above you. 
You look up and it is always there. 
The more often you see it, the more the 
spell of its beauty grows upon you. 
You vow that never in the world was 
there a more exquisite jewel in a more 
perfect setting. 
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THE TEMPLE OF VICTORY, THE ACROPOLIS, ATHENS. 


The Acropolis was once the citadel of 
Athens. As you gaspingly climb its 
rocky sides you feel that the spot was 
well chosen. The four principal tem- 
ples on this rock height are Niké, 
Propylaea, Erechteion, and the Pan- 
theon. As they represent the glory of 
Greece, so they also represent the more 
recent tumultuous career of the coun- 


try. The majestic Pantheon, since Phi- 
dias knew it, has been a Christian 
church, a Turkish mosque, a fortifica- 
tion, and a gunpowder magazine. Pres- 
ent events seem to indicate that it 
might know gunfire again. 

The view from the Acropolis is as 
beautiful as the view looking toward it. 
On the one side of the city are the 


IN THE BACKGROUND. 


mountains of Greece, on the other side 
the blue waters of the Aegean. Directly 
below, at your feet,stretches out Athens. 
This panorama of Athens is the mem- 
ory that remains with you. 

Athens, the city of ancient glory, had 
become, seventy-five years ago, a non- 
descript settlement of some 300 s'ovenly 
hovels, mostly Turkish. The modern 
Greek nation was just coming into ex- 
istence. Since then a nation has been 
reborn; and Athens has been reborn. 
As Athens was the glory of ancient 
Greece, so is it today the glory of mod- 
ern Greece. In 1870 it was a city of 
44,000. Today its population is well up 
to 300,000. From a village of slatternly 
huts, Athens has grown into a city of 
rare beauty. It has set the pace in the 
development of modern Greece. In oth- 
er Grecian cities the influence of the 
East often predominates. Saloniki is 
Oriental. Piraeus, which is almost a 
part of Athens, is steeped in the sloven- 
liness of the East. But Athens is clean, 
European, and possesses much of the 
languorous charm of the East without 
its dirt. It is sometimes cailed a “ little 
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THE FINELY PRESERVED ANCIENT TEMPLE 
OF THESUS, BELOW THE ACROPOLIS. 


THE CLASSIC COLUMNS OF THE TEMPLE OF 
JUPITER, WITH THE ACROPOLIS IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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MODERN ATHENS: A HOLIDAY CROWD BEFORE THE CATHEDRAL. 


IN MODERN 


ATHENS, AS IN THE ANCIENT CITY, MARBLE GLEAMS EVERYWHERE. 


Paris.” But above all it is Athens, 
which means that it is an altogether 
delightful mixture of the East and the 
West, with the Western influence 
strongly in the ascendancy. 

Modern Athens has much which 
would commend it to the ancients if 
they could return. If any of the old 
philosophers and sculptors were to walk 


the streets of the modern city they 
would be well pleased. They would rec- 
ognize their influence in the boulevards, 
public buildings, private residences, and 
even in the shops. Marble gleams ev- 
erywhere in the bright sunlight of Ath- 
ens. The modern Athenian is quite as 


(@ Underwood 4 Underwood.) 























“IN ATHENS WHEREVER YOU GO THE ACROP- 
OLIS SEEMS TO TOWER ABOVE YOU.” 


extravagant in its use as was the an- 
cient. You. will find huge slabs of the 
pure white stone in the most unusual 
places; perhaps the doorstep in some 
lowly hovel or patching out a curb. 
Some wag has described Athens as a 
city in which marble was cheaper than 
coal. Athens, modern and ancient, is 
a vision in marble. 

The old and the new are inseparable. 
In spite of the fact that the Acropolis 
is of another era it fits into modern 
Athens The same is true of other 
ruins. The huge columns of the Olym- 
pian. each sixty feet high and five and 
a half feet in diameter. would be con- 
sidered interesting curiosities in a mu- 
seum. Unguarded and unplacarded in 
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IN ATHENS TODAY. THOUSANDS OF PATRIOTIC GREEKS, PACKING THE NARROW CONFINES OF THE 


MAIN STREET OF THE CAPITAL, WAITING FOR THE LATEST WAR BULLETINS FROM THE FRONT. 
(@ Underwood 4 Underwood.) 


the streets of Athens they are things 
of beauty. Then a few steps away you 
come upon the restored Stadium. It is 
an instance of what the modern Greek 
has accomplished with the same stone 
that builded the Olympian. Tiers upon 
tiers of the purest white marble gleam 
in the sunlight. 


If you arrive in Athens at midday 
of a Summer day you will find a de- 
serted city. The streets are forsaken, 
the stores are closed. Athens takes 
things easy when the sun beats down 
upon the hot pavements. It draws its 
blinds or rests under hospitable fig 
trees, and snores decorously from 11 


to 3. Then it awakes and you are 
aware of the reason for calling Athens 
a “little Paris.” The deserted sidewalk 
cafés are filled. The blinds of the 
stores slam up. Presently the stores 
are bustling with business. Orchestras 
tune up and and family parties gather 
around the café tables. The women 


wear Paris gowns, the men are well 
dressed. A generous sprinkling of army 
officers, radiantly decorated, strut 
down the boulevard. Wealthy refugees 
from Serbia chat with French, English, 
and Russian diplomats. Athens be- 
comes a city of beauty and pleasure and 
romance. 
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IN THE BRITISH TRENCHES NEAR LAKE DOIRAN 
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A reserve battalion operating a Lewis machine gun from a high om “Sound of chest and strong of limb!” Inspection of Indian 
peak against enemy aircraft. 2 artillerists by a British medico. 
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A telephone dugout under the fire trenches; receiving and yy $ “Your’s next, for the hypo!” Inoculation of the newly arrived 
transmitting reports of artillery fire. > among the British troops of the Macedonian front. 


Photo © International Film Service. ) 
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Taking No Chances the German’s Worst Weapon 





It seems that in one of their recent rapid advances on the was carefully collected and separated from the rest of the booty 
Somme front the French found among a lot of booty which they and, removed to a convenient position behind the lines, was set 
captured in a position from which the Germans had been driven on fire. The photograph shows a party of French officers watch- 
a considerable quantity of the chemical materials for producing ing the ensuing blaze and evidently enjoying the spectacle 
that terrifying engine of war invented by the Germans known as of the consumption of what but for their lueky capture may have 
“liquid fire,” together with the apparatus for using it. This stuff caused a very heavy loss among the French troops. 

(@ A. P. A.; from Médem.) 
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Germany’s Marvelously Equipped Hospital Trains 
_ By Walter Littlefield 














EXTERIOR OF THE BARON FULD TRAIN. EACH HOSPITAL CAR HAS ITS MALE NURSE. BESIDES THE RED CROSSES PAINTED ON 
THE SIDES EACH CAR ALSO HAS A BIG RED CROSS PAINTED ON THE ROOF FOR PROTECTION AGAINST AEROPLANE FIRE. 








I the early days of the war, at about 2 — tae — x see. 





the same time that an English 
railway carrigae company was 
constructing the now famous Princess 
Christian Hospital Train in England, 
the Berlin coal merchant, Baron von 
Friedlander-Fuld, was having a similar 
train built for the German Red Cross. 
While the English train, consisting of 
fourteen American-length cars and a 
caboose, is 800 feet 'ong, the German 
train of thirty-nine Continental four- 
wheel cars and one large car is just 
twice as long. It is said to have cost 
its donor about $54,000, who also spends 
over $6,000 a month for its upkeep. 
The Baron has been a lavish contrib- 
utor to the Red Cross in other ways, 
but so far as is known not to arma- 
ments. The reason is simple. His only 
child, the beautiful Mary Anne, mar- 
ried seven months before the war began 
John P. Bertram Ogilvy, fourth son of 
Lord Redesdale, and has since remained 
in England. Her husband served for a 
few weeks in the First Life Guards, and 
then retired. Aside from his son-in- 
law, of whom the Baron is said to be 
very fond, he has many long and tried 
friends in England, both social and 
business. 
The Baron’s hospital train is an ex- 














alted type of about twenty-five others 


in the German service, each one of THE QUARTERS OF THE TRAiNED NURSES. THEIR BEDS, AT THE RIGHT, ARE BUILT 


which has been contributed by a pri- IN LIKE AMERICAN SLEEPER BUNKS, WASH BASINS ARE BEHIND THE BIG CURTAIN. 
vate individual. When a train of this 
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Interior of a hospital car containing ten cots, six on one side and four on 
the other. The inclosed space in the centre of the car, left side, contains wash- 


room and toilets. The beds are hun 
field and used as stretchers. Each 


sort is turned over to the Red Cross 
Society, with appropriate ceremony, the 
donor resigns all right to management, 
although the train to be 
known by his or her name, which is 
also usually good for defraying the 
monthly expenses of the gift. Another 
twenty-five hospital trains have been 
fitted up by the Government. 


continues 


be 


on springs and can be taken out on the 
d has a complete individual outfit, with 


As all previous wars have been left 
far behind in the treatment of the 
wounded on the field and in the hos- 
pital, so this war has producd almost 
a perfect transportation service for the 
wounded. As is the case on the other 
side, the German trains are used to 
carry the wounded from the field to 
the bate hospitals, or they run between 


individual sponges, in rack by each cot, individual cups hanging overhead and 
individual glasses and toothbrushes in racks against the washroom wall. The 
cars all have a gas lighting system and in addition there are oil lanterns for 


outdoor use. 
the smaller base hospitals near the 


front and larger basic hospitals in the 
big centres in the interior of the coun- 


try. 

Like other departments of Ger- 
many’s war establishment, the hospital 
trains are highly organized and 


equipped, and illustrate as nothing else 
the fullness of German sacrifices in oth- 

















ONE OF THE BEDS TAKEN OUT OF THE TRAIN AND USED AS A STRETCHER. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH 


ALSO SHOWS THE CHIEF SURGEON AND THE MILITARY OFFICER IN COMMAND OF THE TRAIN. 
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er enterprises. In these trains there are 
no signs that elsewhere, on account of 
the great British b!ockade, copper and 
brass have been replaced by iron and 
zine in small copper compounds; gaso- 
line and petroleum by benzol, the nitro- 
gen of Chile saltpeter by the nitrogen of 
the air, cotton by cellulose, and sulphuric 
acid by ammonium sulphate, &c.—an 
almost list of substitutes, 
changes, and new applications. 

Of all these transformations the Ger- 
man hospital trains. know little except 


endless 


when the new, by careful experiménta- 
tion, has been found to possess a dis- 
tinct advantage over the old, as in the 
case of the method of extracting nitro- 
gen from the air. 

As is quite natural with its shorter, 
single-track cars, the Friedlander-Fuld 
Hospital Train presents a more com- 
pact appearance than does the Princess 
Christian. Twenty-nine of its forty 
cars are for wounded soldiers, and two 
for wounded officers. There is also an 
operating car, a dispensary car, two 
store cars, a kitchen car, two boiler 
cars for heating the train, one car for 
nurses and one for the surgeons, and 
one or more for other attendants, such 
as cooks, firemen, &c. 

The cars for the soldiers are similar 
to those for the officers, except that 
the berths in the latter are screened by 
bed curtains and possess other advan- 
tages in the way of comforts and hux- 
uries. 

Just as the soldier on the march, in 
camp, or battle has a_ standardized 
equipment, so the wounded soldier or 
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ONE-HALF OF THE OPERATING CAR. THE OPERATING CAR IS CARRIED ON THE LAST END 
OF THE TRAIN, NEXT THE DOCTORS’ CAR. AS THE PICTURE SHOWS. IT 1S EQUIPPED WITH 
EVERY POSSIBLE DEVICE WHICH SCIENCE CAN DEVISE, AND IS PAINTED PURE WHITE. 


TWO OF 
officer has his. Each berth is provided 
for its occupant with a pair of bed slip- 
pers, a pair of woolen socks, a pair of 
nightshirts, one cotton and one woolen; 
a pair of blankets, a pair of sheets, a 
pillow, mattress, toothbrush, glass, and 
a bottle of mouth wash. 

Each car for the wounded contains 
ten interchangeable berths, six on one 
side and four on the other. The side 
wtih the four is divided by the bath- 
room. And these berths are not only 
interchangeable but portabie. They are 
almost identical with those on the Prin- 
cess Christian Train, and were quite un- 
known before the present war, even in 
the best appointed hospital services of 
great European and American cities. 
Formerly the field stretcher was used 
as a means of transporting the wound- 
ed from field hospital to train, from 
train to base hospital, from hospital] 
ward to operating room. 

The berth in the hospital train of to- 
day is both bed and stretcher. It is 
easily lifted from its attachments and 
as easily placed on others in another 
train or in the hospital itself. All are 
standardized. In emergency cases, 
where an operation is necessary, the 
patient is taken to the operating car 
in his bed. He can also be put into 
his bed outside the train and taken, in 
his bed, to hospital when the journey 
is ended—all without changing his lying 
position. 

Also, by these standardized bed 
stretchers, the great difficulty of lifting 
a heavy man to a “top bunk” is dis- 
pensed with, and the pain which a pa- 


tient with a broken bone or severe 
wound would be bound to suffer during 
the lifting and transferring process is 
eliminated. Each berth, too, is fitted 
wih a wooden top piece, to prevent the 
pillows falling off and to afford sup- 
port to them. There is also an ad- 
justable table, which can be fixed across 
the patient’s knees or at his side. Both 


gas and electricity are used in lighting 
the train. ' 
Although heat for the first half dozen 
cars comes from the locomotive, most 
of the train is supplied by the boiler 
ears. The dispensary car suggests a 
well-appointed miniature drug store. 
All medicina) material and surgical im- 
plements are to be found therein. 


THE GERMAN SURGEONS AND TWO NURSES ARE SHOWN IN THIS PICTURE. 


The store cars are ordinary freight 
ears, divided into compartments for the 
various stores—the one with the food 
is coupled next to the kitchen car, that 
with medicinal supplies next to the 
operating car, which brings up the rear. 
of the train. 

The car for the crew is simply fitted 
with permanent bunks. The one large 

















A HOSPITAL CAR INTERIOR WITH THE MALE NURSE IN CHARGE. THE OUTFIT LAID OUT ON 
EACH BED CONSISTS OF SLIPPERS, PAIR OF WOGL SOCKS, STEAM HOT WATER BOTTLE, COTTON 
NIGHTSHIRT, FLANNEL NIGHTSHIRT, HANDKERCHIEF, TOOPHBRUSH, GLASS AND BOTTLE OF 
MOUTH WASH. EACH BED HAS PILLOW, MATTRESS, RUBBER SHEET, 2 SHEETS, AND 2 BLANKETS. 
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THE OTHER END OF THE OPERATING CAR. IN ADDITION TO THE GASLIGHT SHOWN OVERHEAD THE CAR IS EQUIPPED WITH 


A VERY BRIGHT ELECTRIC LIGHT OPERATED ON BATTERIES AND 
SERIOUS CASES WHICH CANNOT 


double-truck car of the train, similar to 
an American sleeper, is partly used by 
the surgeons and trained nurses. Here 
are staterooms provided with beds. A 
complete telephone service is installed 


WAIT TILL 
throughout the train, which usually 
travels not faster than five or six miles 


an hour. 
The usual staff, aside from the small 
train crew, consists of four doctors, as 


THE BASIC HOSPITAL IS 


GIVING 
REACHED ARE OPERATED 
many women trained nurses, thirty- 
seven male nurses, with six substi- 
tutes, and three cooks. At night every 
hospital car proper is occupied by a 
male nurse, who sleeps on a folding cot 
set in the middle of the aisle. 





THE BEST POSSIBLE LIGHT FOR OPERATIONS. 


ON HERE IN THE TRAIN. 


In Germany, as in france, the hos- 
pital train came somewhat tardily into 
the field, but its appearance wrought a 
revolution. And no agency has ren- 
dered more beneficent service on both 
sides of the battle line. 


THE INTERIOR OF THE KITCHEN CAR, SHOWING THE STOVE, THE STEAM 


COOKER, AND A WONDERFULLY COMPLETE SANITARY KITCHEN OUTFIT. 
(Photographs in this article © Brown € Dawsun.) , 
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Wounds in the Shadow of the Pyramid 
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Wounded British soldiers out from their Egyptian hospital for an afternoon’s jaunt to the pyramids, as the guests of a Cairo War 


Relief Association. 


The men are seen ascending the road to the base of the pyramid. 
(© International Film Service.) 
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In the background is the pyramid of Cheops. 
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Innovations and Inventions 









































THE QUEEN ELIZABETH MEDAL; BELGIUM’S NEW WAR DECORATION. 


The Belgium Government to show its appreciation of the acts of kind- 
ness that have been bestowed on the war-ridden country has created a 
new war decoration to be known as the Queen Elizabeth Medal. The 
Government states, in announcing the issuing of a new medal, that it 
will be conferred without any distinction of nationality. The decoration 
was engraved by Victor Rousseau. On one side is shown the effigy of 
the queen with the words “‘Elizabeth, Queen of the Belgians.”” On the 


reverse side the figure of a nurse, a beautiful type, is shown in a har- 
monious and contemplative attitude before a sconce in which burns a 
watch light. It is a touching emblem of charity, bowing before fate or 
misfortune, but untiringly watching to dress mankind’s wounds. It is 
also the symbol of the devctedress of all those who have not discon- 
tinued relieving, assisting and curing the distressed Belgian people in 
starvation, in mourning, in prison and in destitution. 


(Underwood & Underwood.) 















































A NEW AMERICAN DIVING SUIT. 











This diving suit, invented by B. F. Leavitt, 





of Ohio, has been worn by the inventor at the 


OBSERVATION CAR OF A GERMAN AIR RAIDER. sub-sea depth of 361 feet. This establishes 
To facilitate observation, the Germans are now using a car suspended by a stout cable 4 a — = deep a ee og he 
from the Zeppelin high above. One of these cars, picked up in East Anglia, is fourteen feet long ee eS Oe en, SNES = 


and weighs only about 2,122 pounds. The observer enters through a trap door at the top. He 
lines prone upon a mattress with a telephone connected with the Zeppelin attached to his head, 


descended but 236 feet, which was the previous 
record. The new invention, unlike the present 
day diving suit, has no air tube attached. 


and gets-a closer view through a mica window of the territory over which he is flying. While With a telephone in the helmet, the diver 
the small observation car is being hurled along near the ground the conspicuous Zeppelin may Fee constant communication with the ship 
be out of sight above the clouds. PT his asain Mueek: dnenttediien + 


(From The Sphere, London; @ U. 8. by N. Y. H. Co.; Supplied by Central News.) 
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With an Eye on the Enemy: Dangerous Work 
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A British signal officer, doing duty at the mouth of a trench very close to 
the enemy, has gun and revolver ready and a watchful eye turned on his foe. 
(‘© International Film Service.) 
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PRIMITIVE MEANS OF TRANSPORTATI 
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USED 
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IN MACEDONIA THE FRENCH CYCLIST 


RANSP(C 
DRIVES A PACK MULE BEFORE HIM. MINOR THE SHIP OF THE DESERT IS INDISPENSABLE ™ 
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\S RESORTED TO ON MANY WAR FRONTS 


CARTRIDGE 
CASES 
CARRIED 
FOR THE 
AUSTRIANS 
ON 
SERBIAN 
DRAUGHT 
HORSES. 




















UPON THEIR BACKS THESE NATIVE MOROCCAN 


Bt RANSPORTATION OF TURKISH ARMY SUPPLIES IN CAMEL PACKS.» SOLDIERS BEAR FAGOTS FOR CAMP FIRES. 
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Cable dispatches tell of the great fight now in progress for the Rumanian bridgehead 
town of Cernavoda, on the Danube, which was seized by the Germans under Mackensen, and 
which position the Russo-Rumanian army is now trying to reach. This newly arrived photo- 
graph is one of the best pictures of the bridge at Cernavoda. 














Miss Jeannette Rankin of Missoula, Mon., elected to 
resent her State in Congress, and the first woman to sit in 
body. She is 34, of medium height, slender—and has red hair. 
=S (Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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A view of Constanza, Rumania’s only seaport on the Black Sea; the town was recently 


captured by Mackensen and is now held by the Germans; during the last week it has been 
bombarded by a Russian fleet. 
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Karl Armgaard Graves, self-styled international spy, who was Silistria, the important fortress town on the Danube in Rumania, which also fell before 
arrested in Washington by agents of the Department of Justice ¢ the Teuton-Bulgar army in Dobrudja. Silistria has been called “the key to Bucharest.” 
and charged with attempting to extort $3,000 from Countess von (Photos from Central News Service.) 

Bernstorff, wife of the German Ambassador. ‘ 
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One of the storm points in the discussion of U-boat warfare between Norway and Germany: the Fiord and Harbor of Christiania, 
Norway, which, according to a Scandinavian report, was virtually blockaded by U-boats. 
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